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pointed by the President with approval of
the Senate. In 1896 the ministers to Ger-
many, France, England and Italy were
raised to the rank of ambassadors in recog-
nition of similar action upon the part of
those governments, and since that time the
arrangement has been extended to include
most of the great nations of the world. See
DIPLOMACY; MINISTER.                                ,

AM'BER, a fossilized resin of pale yel-
lowish or brown color. It is brittle and
translucent and possessed of a resinous lus-
ter. It burns with a yellow flame, emitting a
strong odor and considerable smoke, leaving
an ash which is used as the basis of the finest
black varnish. Electricity was first dis-
covered in this substance, which becomes
highly electric under friction. The Greek
name for amber is electron, and from this
the word electricity is derived. It is known
that amber was once in liquid form, as the
remains of insects are often found imbedded
in specimens. These remains tell us that
amber is a product of a former geological
age, for all the insects preserved in it are of
extinct species. Amber is found in the larg-
est quantities on the Prussian coast of the
Baltic Sea, where it is sometimes cast up by
the waves, but it is generally dug from a
deposit of carbonized wood, which is from
forty to fifty feet below the surface. It is
usually found in small pieces, but occasion-
ally lumps weighing twelve or fifteen pounds
are obtained. Amber is quite extensively
used in the manufacture of mouthpieces for
pipes and for cigar holders.

AMBEBGRIS, awfbur grees, a substance
derived from the intestines of the sperm
whale and often found floating near the sea-
shore. It is a yellowish or blackish white,
fatty substance with a very agreeable odor,
and is used in perfumes.

AMBROSE, am'brose, SAINT (about 340-
397), one of the early Fathers of the Church,
famed for his wisdom and gentleness. When
elected bishop of Milan in 374 his modesty
prevented him from accepting the place at
once, though later in that position he earned
the reverence of every one by Ms excellent
character. He was the warm friend of
Monica, the mother of Augustine, and the
adviser of the latter. His works, which may
be had in English translations, are still con-
sidered authoritative by the Church.

AMBROSIA, amlro'zltah, with nectar,
the food aad drink of the gods. The term

ambrosia was sometimes used to mean both
food and drink and was regarded as the
main cause of the gods' eternal youth. They
not only ate it and drank it, but bathed in it
and anointed themselves with it. Sometimes
as a punishment they were deprived of it for
a time, and tlieir power grew perceptibly less.
If a mortal, on the other hand, was fed on
ambrosia, he acquired the strength of a god
and became immortal.
AM'BUliANCE, a special type of vehicle
fitted up for the conveyance of injured
persons. In the armies of the world the
term is applied to movable field hospitals
in connection with armies. Every principal
city in America has its hospitals and police
departments equipped with excellent am-
bulances in the charge of qualified surgeons.
These vehicles, having the right of way over
other vehicles, respond to accident calls
sent by the police, and render most efficient
first aid to the injured and then convey
them to hospitals or homes. In war it has
been specifically agreed that ambulances
shall be immune from enemy gunfire while
in the performance of their humanitarian
efforts to aid the injured.
AMENDMENT, an alteration or change
in a law, or a proposal to change a law or
to change a resolution already under dis-
cussion in a public meeting. A general rule
in parliamentary procedure is that an
amendment to a bill or proposal may be
amended, but that there can be no change in
the amendment to the amendment. "When an
amendment is adopted it becomes a part of
the original resolution, the latter being acted
upon after all amendments are voted on.
When amendments are made in either
house of Congress upon a bill which passed
the other, the bill, as amended, must be sent
back to the other house for concurrence. The
Constitution of the United States contains
a provision for its own amendment as fol-
lows:
The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both
houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose
amendments to this constitution; or, on the
application of the legislatures of two-thirds
of the several states, shall call a conven-
tion for proposing1 amendments, which, in
either case, shall be valid to all intents and
purposes, as part of this Constitution, when
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths
of the several states, or by conventions in
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other
mode of ratification may he proposed by the
Congress; provided, that no amendment which